Expanding world trade and the consequent fast growth in ocean freight traffic have stimulated the construction of mammoth container ships and larger containers, round-the-world container services, and integrated intermodal ocean and land transportation, with double-stack trains crossing the continent. In the United States this growth has been accompanied by much deregulation of freight transportation. The hub of this rapidly changing international transportation universe is the marine terminal, a complex network of receiving, storing, container stuffing and stripping, and transporting facilities for cargo carried by ships. At marine terminals, cargo is transferred between deep-sea vessels, feeder vessels, and inland transportation modes.
While dramatic change continues to occur in intermodal freight transportation, no such breakthroughs have occurred within the marine terminal since the adoption of containerization in the 1960s. The gantry cranes of today are similar in productivity to those of 20 years ago. Similar methods of materials handling, with similar levels of productivity, also still prevail. The major change has been an immense expansion in size and volume, and hence in the complexity of marine terminal operations. Many in the marine terminal industry, and also many who rely on the efficient handling of cargoes in world trade, have come to feel that the
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